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A DEAD-LOCK, AND ITS KEY. 


‘A norte for you, ma’am. No answer. 

I was resting in my own room, after riding—it 
was six o'clock, too early to dress for dinner, too 
late to dress twice after taking off my habit— 
sleeping over a book, and comfortable in my white 
dressing-gown. I was bored by the interruption. 
The note was no more than this: 


‘Dear SaLEEN—I must stay where I am; and 
you must go by yourself to the Lesters’—you won't 
mind. I saw Jack, and he said there was no 
party, as it would be troublesome with the 
wedding to-morrow, and the dining-room is given 
up to the breakfast. I’ve sent back the brougham. 
Thine, Frep. 


Fred. is my brother, and was invited, like myself, 
to dine quietly with these Lesters, whose pretty 
daughter was to be married next day to a friend 
of ours—specially Fred.’s and mine—Sir John 
March, commonly called ‘ Jack.’ 

‘What keeps Fred.?’? was my passing thought; 
then I read a little longer, dressed, and drove to 
Portman Square. As I turned the corner, I saw 
visible preparations and signs of the morrow’s 
wedding at the Lesters’ door. A cart with flowers 
was unloading; an awning was being put up over 
the balcony and hall door; men in white aprons 
came and went. As the brougham drew up, I 
could see through the open door the bustle and 
stir within. At home in the house, I opened the 
dining-room door, to see what progress was being 
made with the tables. Several maid-servants 
and some of the confectioner’s men were arranging 
the ornaments and flowers; the cake, with its 
conventional erection, stood conspieuous. My 
friends’ maid was putting moss into the flower- 
baskets, and decorating the high dishes contain- 
ing the more durable part of the feast. ‘Well, 
Barker, I was beginning, when I caught the 
woman’s eyes. She was doing her work with a 
strange gravity, and her face was full of horror 
and pain. When she saw ™ she let fall the 
flowers in her hand. 


‘O ma’am! O Miss Sarah! you’ve come? 

‘Of course, I’ve come,’ I answered. ‘What is 
the matter ?’ 

‘You haven’t seen them, ma’am, have you?’ 

‘Seen who ?—the ladies? No; I came straight 
in here to look at the tables. Is there anything 
wrong? I suppose we’re to dine in the library 
for to-day? How nice it all looks!’ 

‘Nice! O ma’am, it’s a mockery, it’s awful! To 
see it all, and to go on as if—as if——  O Lord!’ 
and the woman sat down, and rocked herself to 
and fro, with the tears running down her face. 

I was thoroughly alarmed now. ‘Barker, is 
there anything wrong? Is any one ill, or dead? 
Don’t frighten me like this. I’ll go and see 
them, if you won't speak out ;’ and I went to the 
door. I just saw that Barker had descended to 
the floor, and that her head was on the chair, 
which she clutched, sobbing aloud. 

I met the butler and another man crossing the 
hall, both with scared, solemn faces, and went on 
to the morning-room on the same floor. There 
all looked much as usual. The pride of the house 
and of my friends’ rather valuable collection of 
antiquities stood facing the door—a huge cabinet, 
with massive clamped doors, and richly cut brass- 
work—ciselé as only genuine brasswork of old 
time can be; curiously inlaid. woodwork ; mar- 
vellous locks, which no one but its owner under- 
stood, and no one else dared meddle with. It was 
a very old friend, the great armoire ; playing with 
the children of the house in my own childhood, 
I knew it, inside and outside, by heart. A mystery 
and a wonder then—an interest later—always a 
thing to admire and wonder at even now. 

It had three doors. The centre one, about four 
feet wide, and certainly six inches thick, shut in 
another, which again enclosed, with a space of about 
eight inches of waste room, a set of six drawers, of 
different sizes, and a sort of cupboard above them. 
We used to stand as little children between the 
drawers and the inner door, and wonder, supposing 
we were shut in, whether we could breathe long 
in that narrow enclosure, or be heard by any one 
without, supposing—awful thought!—we were 
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forgotten, or the outer door were shut. I remember 
thinking of it in bed at night, as nervous children 
will think of such things, till I was cold with horror. 
Both these two doors shut with a catch which was 
not a lock ; but we children were forbidden ever 
to open or shut them, except when Mr Lester was 
nt. It was doubtful if any one else knew 
ow to o them, for no one ever tried. The 
two side-doors opened with curious keys, which 
stood in the locks, chained to the armoire. They 
were valuables in themselves. The great key of 
the centre door, worth a hundred pounds or more, 
was considered too sacred for common eyes, and 
lay in a velvet-lined case in Mr Lester's own 
keeping—brought out only occasionally to shew to 
those who could appreciate such thin 

It stood there in the summer twilight, looming 
darkly in the quiet room, darker than the rest of 
the house, as back-rooms in London often are. 
Chilly, it seemed to me, in my thin white dress, 
coming from the hall full of sunset light. Turning 
to leave the room, I saw a man lying prone on his 
face upon the sofa ; so still, and so straight, and so 
strange in his attitude, that I could only stare for 
a@ minute, and wonder whether he was asleep. or 
dead. His hands were over his ears, grasping his 
hair, as if in pain; and I noticed the soles of his 
boots turned quite up, as one notices trifles in the 
midst of alarm or bewilderment. The nails in his 
boots shewed he was not dressed for dinner. His 
hat was lying on the floor on its side. His face I 
could not see ; but I knew it was Jack March, and 
I touched his arm in wonder. 

‘Jack, are you awake? Are you asleep? What is 
it?’ I asked, with growing alarm. Was I to find 
something strange in every room I entered in 
this house? ‘Jack!’ I said again. He turned, 
and I saw his wild haggard face, that looked at 
me with vague eyes that seemed not to see; and 
then he put his head down with a moan, and 
covered his ears once more, as if to shut out sight 
and sound. The room felt darker and chillier for 
this silent figure; and the gaunt old armoire 
seemed bigger and more oppressive. I ran out of 
the room in a sort of panic. Up-stairs, the drawing- 
room door stood open. The glow of the sunset was 
over the room, bright with flowers and pictures ; 
and the open uhaloas shewed the balconies lined 
with red cloth, and ready for the guests next day. 
Silence here, and silent res, two of them—one 
crouched upon the floor, with arms outstretched 
upon a sofa ; another lying half across an ottoman 
—the bride’s mother and sister. As I came in and 
spoke, now fairly bewildered and frightened, Mrs 
Lester rose up with a despairing wail. 

Saleen, Saleen!’ She stood shaking and crying 


‘Dear Mrs Lester, I said, taking the = 
woman’s cold hands, ‘come and sit down, and tell 
me what has happened.—Kate!’ I called to the 

irl on the floor, ‘come and give me that cushion. 

he came mechanically, and helped her mother to 
the arm-chair. ‘ Now, tell me, if you can’—— But 
Mrs Lester’s head had fallen back upon the cushion, 
and she had fainted. The girl roused herself. 

*No wonder,’ she said ; ‘she has eaten nothing 
all <a ; and then all this. It’s too awful, Saleen. 
come 


* Where is your father?’ 
*I don’t know. We sent down to the club and to 


the house; they can’t find him. And we’ve searched 
his room, and it’s not there. It’s nowhere. And 
Jack is nearly wild; and we daren’t break it open.’ 

‘It! What, child? Can’t you say what you are 
talking about? I shall go mad next. What can't 
you find? And what ails you all?’ 

‘Saleen, it’s Mary. Mary is in there; and the 
key is gone, and papa is away ; and she’s dying 
there—suffocating ;’ and the girl flung herself on 
the floor with wild sobs and tears, Mrs Lester lay 
forgotten in her swoon ; Kate rolled in unavailing 
misery on the I fled down-stairs. The ser- 
vants were as busy as ever. I knew it all now. 

‘Good God!’ I said to the butler, who was carry- 
ing in a tray of glass,‘are you going on with 

this useless folly, and that girl dying in the 
next room? Is no one going to try to save her ?’ 

Davis stood still, and looked at me pityingly ; he 
shook his head sadly, and went on. 

I rushed into the street: a policeman was stand- 
ing near the carts. ‘Come here, I said. ‘You’ 
—to another man—‘go and get a blacksmith. 
Run for your life! Tell them to bring tools to 
open locks and unscrew everything. Run!—And 
you get a hatchet; get anything: come and break 
open the great cabinet.’ outs to the servants, 
who came out to see what it all meant: ‘ Don’t 
lose a moment. Great Heaven! the time that has 
been lost already!’ They obeyed me, dispersing 
hither and thither. Itseemed hours before the men 
came back with tools. ‘Try the’ hinges first. Are 
there screws ?’? There was that chance ; and they 
worked at them, removing several heavy curious 
nails and screws, but seeming no nearer the object : 
the door was fast and firm. ‘Oh, break it down !’ 
I screamed at last ; ‘break it with the hatchet. 
What does anything matter, but her life—her life !’ 

‘Her life !’ said some strange voice close to me, 
and there stood Jack March swaying like a drunken 
man, with scared eyes and wild hair. Was his 
reason gone or going ? 

‘Don't !’ he shouted to a workman who was lift- 
ing the hatchet to break in the door. ‘ Not up there. 
Her head.’ And then he stooped his ear to the 
keyhole, listened intently a minute, raised his 
hand, as if to demand silence, and the intelligence 
fading out of his face, he rose with a discordant 
laugh, and walked away. ‘Bah!’ he said; ‘her 
life against Lester’s cabinet—her life oe a key? 
We did not even look round to see where he went 
stumbling through the hall, where he fell in a 
fit upon the floor. ‘ 

Fearing to injure that imprisoned a linge 
or dead, who could tell—we left the door, an 
proceeded to break into the middle compartment 
from the wings. The grand old workmanship 
resisted : there seemed no weak point, no crevice, 
no possibility of breaking into the hu rw | 
without fear of harm to that which it held locke: 
and fast, within a few inches of our light and air 
and living life, done to death by a bit of clever 
machinery, the work of a dead hand. I would 
not think of beautiful Mary Lester as she might 
be, must be, if another hour went by. All this 
time, no questions were asked. I never knew till 
afterwards how it had all ha ed: how her 
father, only an hour or so earlier exhibiting his 
wonderful cabinet to a connoisseur in such matters, 
had gone up-stairs with his friend to shew the 
key & prized so much, leaving the cabinet door 
open, intending to return—how Mary and the 
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children, a younger brother and sister, had come 
in—and how the unusual sight of the open door 
had attracted them—how she looked in, and told 
the little ones she had not stood inside it ‘so’ 
since she was as little as they were ; and laughing, 
tried to stand in the old place. ‘I am not too 
big even now, am I? ehe said; and the children 
ran to see, and pushing the doors against her, the 
spring caught, and shut her in with death and 
suffocation ; while they went shouting to the 
others that sister Mary was ‘in there shut up, 
and ‘they couldn’t let her out.’ 

No, they could not let her out. Mr Lester and 
his friend had gone off with the key, to shew it to 
some one who had doubted its date—so it appeared 
from one of the boys who now came in: he had 
heard them talking on the stairs as they went 
out. 

‘He said: “Jarvis knows nothing about it; he 
has never seen it,”’ said the boy, sobbing. ‘I heard 
him. I know he said Jarvis”. 

‘That will be Colonel Jarvis, in Charles Street, 
ma’am,’ said Davis. ‘ Maybe, if we sent there’—— 

There were voices outside, and Barker looked in 
with a white face of horror. 

‘It’s master coming in, she said, in a sort of 


e all stood back. Who would tell him? 
Who was to say, your girl is behind that immov- 
able door ? 

But the boy, frightened enough at his father at 
other times, went up to him, trying to 
quietly : ‘The key, sir. Quick, for God’s sake !’ 

‘Key! What—what’s all this? Good God! sir’ 
—seizing a servant by the collar, and flinging him to 
one side, like a cat—‘do you know what you’re 
doing meddling with that cabinet? Why, it’s worth 
thousands ! bless me! what does all this 
mean?’ He was purple with anger. ‘Don’t stand 
staring.—Sarah Heriot, he thundered, ‘you are 
od a fool; be good enough to explain this— 

I went up to him sick with horror. ‘The key is 
wanted,’ I managed to say. ‘There is some one 
inside—dying.’ 

‘Some one—dying—in there! Who? What! 
Who is it, girl? He shook me by the shoulder till 
I winced with pain. 

‘Oh, the key, the key! Never mind anything 
else, sir, Only open it quick, and lose no more 
time. 

He looked wy | round—Mrs Lester and Kate 
were standing at the door, with their terrified, 
miserable faces. He took in the rest of us with a 
glance. 

‘ Where’s ? he said suddenly. No one 
7 ‘Why the devil don’t you answer me? 
is shut in there? How could any one be 
there? Trash!’ But his face was growing ashy 
ey and his lips whitened as he spoke. ‘Ah, my 
! I never shut the door! It is not Mary, not 

my gl that’s’-——-_ He pointed with a shaking 
hand to the heavy door. ‘And—I haven't the— 


e made one rush into the street ; the servants 
standing about were swept right and left, as he 
tore past them, down Orchard Street into Oxford 

They could see the hatless, fleeing figure 
Setting in the distance. 

rs Lester came into the hall. The doctor and 

others were busy about poor Jack March, who lay 


on the dining-room sofa with closed eyes, happily 
unconscious. The timid mistress of, the ho 
stood by the staircase, her face, her voice, her 
— appearance changed and aged in the 

° 

‘He has gone for the key; he can’t be back,’ 
she said, speaking like a woman in a dream, ‘not 
for half an hour” She looked round stupidly, and 
smiled. ‘He will kill me, you know; but the 
cabinet shall be broken open—broken to pieces! 
Never mind. Fancy waiting for the key!’ she 
laughed. ‘ Break it down, I tell you! I give the 
order. Do you hear me?’ 

Two workmen came from the side-door, where 2 
fresh and useless attempt had been made to remove 
the panel without injury to the front or to the 
imprisoned girl. 

‘We might loosen the wood-work, and strike it 
out, mum; and go on taking out screws, same 
time.’ 

‘Do it” 

Sharp blows upon chisels now, and several screws 
removed from lock and hinges. 

‘Strike at the hinges with the hatchet, came 
Mrs Lester’s altered voice, hard and wiry, usually 
so low and hesitating. ‘Cut them through; it 
can be done—it shall.’ 

— struck with a will; the hatchet edge was 
pressed to the weakest part, and heavy blows from 
a mallet upon that. The hatchet-edge was turned, 
and a dint made ; some of the work injured and 
through the panel’ suggested Kate. ‘Sare 

‘Cut through the ate. ‘ 
wood can be 

‘It’s all lined with iron, mum,’ said Davis; 
‘it is as good asa safe. But we might try. 

Three telling blows. The room suddenly darker, 
a chill sough of wind from the window, and the 
door swung to with a bang. Every one looked 
round, <A growl of distant thunder ; and a faint 
flash of lightning accounted for it next moment. 
More blows, and a long ominous roll, and the 
lightning playing across the great armoire ; then 
an avalanche of rain and hail—all strange and 
incongruous on this fine evening. The room was 
nearly dark. One of the men spoke: ‘Is there a 
step-ladder in the house?’ It was brought. ‘I'll 
try the top, with your leave, ma’am. Ah, if I had 
a light now!’ He was given a taper from the 
library table. ‘ Bill’—to his companion—‘look here; 
hold the light, and keep a hand on the side.’ He 
lifted the hatchet, and gave aswinging blow—another 
—an awful clap of thunder, and the next flash 
shewed every white face to the other. Quick steps 
in the hall, and the door flung wide ; a wild, wet 
figure threw the key amongst us, and fell in a heap 
upon the floor. With a wrench the man on the 
ladder tore off the u moulding, and half the 
roof of the armoire. Mrs Lester took up the key, 
fumbled with the lock, let it fall with a shri 
Barker caught it from her, put it in, and turned it 
‘Open it, she whispered to one of the men; ‘I 
can’t. She turned away, sick with dread. It was 
opened, shewing nothing but the terrible inner 
door, whose spring was only known to the master, 
lying senseless on the floor. 

‘ake off more here, one of the men shouted ; 
‘it will give air till the door’s got open.’ 

Good thought. They worked savagely. 

Mrs Lester was on her knees by her husband 
‘Oh, get brandy! Get him to speak! He could 
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tell us how!’ They did what they could. | actuated by a higher purpose than mere selfish 
‘William! Oh, speak tome! How can I open it, | acquisition ; but your average collector cares very 
the spring—the inner door ?’ little about the real worth of the things he gathers 

The white lips moved, and the head with its | round him, like the nobleman of whom Pope wrote: 
dripping hair rolled to one side, but no sound 


° : His study ! with what authors is it stored ? 
came. ‘The men worked wildly now. All thought y omg: 
of sparing the beautiful front and brass-work was 


—— They tore and hammered at the inner} ‘These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound ! 
oor, whose smooth polished surface presented no} [o! some are vellum, and the rest as good ; 
crevice or join where to strike first—where to] For all his lordship knows, but they are wood. 
insert a chisel or direct a blow. As they worked, : 
consciousness returned to Mr Lester; he half sat Of this sort of collector, who collects merely for 
up, supporting himself against the door ; but no collecting’s sake, the famous bibliomaniac, Heber, 
words came, though his lips moved, and his eyes |W @ fair specimen. He spent his life and his 
looked with intense eagerness at the destruction of fortune upon books, which, once his own, lay 
his precious armoire. He lifted his hand and uncared for in the houses he rented, at home and 
looked mutely at his wife. She put her head abroad, for their sole accommodation, He used to 
down to his lips. ‘What is it? What shall I tell | defend his extravagance in buying up duplicates 
them to do?’ He beat his hand upon the floor. upon the ground, that no man could do comfortably 
Kate sprung forward: ‘I know! I know! Strike without three copies of a work—one to be kept 
on the floor, at the foot of the inner door! Qh, | * his country-house as a show-copy, one for the 
I remember, it was there !’ service of borrowing friends, and one for his own 
Davis felt with his hand all along the polished | ¢special use. How much he used them may be 
surface of the lowest shelf. ‘Here, press here ; ons ma from the fact, that he possessed above a 
give me a hammer’ He felt a slight rise, and undred and seventeen thousand books in London 
struck gradually all about the spot Kate shewed alone ; while no one but himself knew how many 
him. A deafening clap of thunder, and a flash, houses full he had abroad; and yet with all his 
blinding us for the moment, and we all crowded professed love for his library, the great biblio- 
close, and then came a creak, drowned in the | Maniac quite forgot to say a word about it in his 
awful thunder. will! , 
«It’s open, said one of the men. Upon a tombstone in Lambeth churchyard may 
Kate slid to the floor, twisting my dress about be read the following lines : 
her head. Know, stranger, ere thou pass ; beneath this stone, 
Davis turned from the door. ‘I daren’t look,’ he| Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, son ; 
said. ‘Do you, to the carpenter's man, ‘Open it The last dy’d in his spring ; the other two 
gently? Lived till they had travelled Art and Nature 
Barker stretched forwar’, turned round, tried through ; 
to say something, and burst out crying. As by their choice collections may appear, 
‘I can’t see” said the man with a strange, thick | Of what is rare, in land, in sea, in air; 
voice. ‘ Bring the light some one’ For ten awful in 
seconds there was silence in the dim room, then a 


ery, and a heavy fali. The elder Tradescant was some time gardener to 
cna” . Charles I., and a great enthusiast in gathering 
_ ‘Saleen,’ said a vsice clove to me, ‘do you know | together curiosities of all kinds, in what his 
it’s a quarter past seven, and you are due at| neighbours called ‘Tradeskin’s Ark.’ His taste 
the Lesters’ at half-past ; and not even dressed. | was inherited by his son and successor, who 
Here’s your book fallen down.’ rinted a catalogue of the contents of his musuem. 
I had been asleep over an hour. —_ this we learn that it contained stuffed 
_If I felt like a conspirator at the Lesters’ pleasant | animals, dried plants, birds’ feathers, beaks, and 
dinner, it is not surprising, but I did not mention | claws, savage costumes, idols, weapons and utensils, 
my dream. old-fashioned shoes and dresses, and all manner of 
the curious articles 
z we find enumerated two feathers from the tail 

ODD COLLECTIONS. of a phoenix ; a claw of the roc, ‘a bird able to 
Most men have their share of acquisitiveness, | truss an elephant ;’ a dodar from the island of 
but some possess much more than their share ;| Mauritius, ‘not able to fly, being so big ;’ a natural 
notably kings, with whom it becomes ambition ; | dragon, two inches long ; a bird’s nest from China ; 
misers, with whom it is a passion ; thieves, with | a sow’s head from Surat ; a cow’s tail from Arabia ; 
whom it is a crime; and collectors, with whom | and some blood that rained on the Isle of Wight. 
it is a weakness. The thief’s, however, is a| Then we have a pepper-corn containing a set of 
non-retentive acquisitiveness; whereas the others, | chessmen ; half a hazel-nut with seventy pieces 
if they can help it, never let anything go they | of household stuff within it ; a little box holding 
have once made their own, but devote their | the twelve apostles; a choice piece of perspective 
energies to adding to their store; the appetite|in a black ivory case ; some elie aper made 
of miser, monarch, and collector being an ever-| of straw; a pair of ‘skades to slide with;’ a 
increasing, never-to-be-satisfied one. Of these | bracelet made of the thighs of Indian flies; a 
human cormorants, the last-named undoubtedly | bundle of Amazonian to ; thirty sorts of 
does the least harm ; indeed, the world is indebted | tobacco-pipes; an umbrella; a hollow cut in 
to him for the preservation of many treasures it | wood, that will fit a round, square, or oval figure ; 
would be loath to lose. and a copper letter-case, an inch long, taken in i 


Of course there have been, and are, collectors | the Isle of Rhé with a letter in it ‘which was 
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swallowed by a woman, and found!’ Several ‘land- 
skips,’ beasts, cities, and rocks, naturally wrought 
in stones, and ‘landskips,’ stories, trees, and figures 
cut in paper ‘by some of the emperors.’ Besides 
which, the closet of wonders cone that it 
held the gloves of the Confessor ; Anne Boleyn’s 
night vail; Henry VIIL’s gloves, stirrups, and 
_ collar ; a trunnion of Captain Drake’s eh 
and the knife which cut short the life of the 
navigator Hudson ; and as relics of more ancient 
date, a piece of stone from the tomb of the Baptist, 
another from that of Diana, and a third from 
Sarrigo Castle, the birthplace of Helen of Greece. 
This odd collection eventually became the pro- 
perty of Ashmole, who bequeathed it to the uni- 
versity of Oxford. In 1664, a less extensive collec- 
tion of a similar nature was exhibited by Robert 
Hubert, at the Mitre, near the west end of St 
Paul’s, as the result of thirty years’ travel in foreign 
lands ; the most remarkable items being, the leg 
of a dodo; the thigh-bone of a Syrian giant; a 
cat with two bodies, eight legs, two tails, and but 
one head; a chameleon of Barbary; a great 
African lizard, ‘said to be so loving to man, that 
if the man be asleep and in danger from some 
creature, he will awake him ;’ a rose of Jericho, 
a hundred years old, ‘and yet can open so wide 
that it cannot well be put in one’s hat, and the 
next day will be closed less than one’s fist ;’ a 
stone that being rubbed upon steel, converted it 
instantly into copper; a crustated sponge, which, 
when dried, would, if applied to a man’s wrist, 
make it itch for eight days together ; and a piece 
of wood, that if scraped into water, made it appear 
of two different colours at the same time, so that 
upon holding the glass between two men, the one 
would declare the water was yellow, and the other 
vow it was dark blue, 

Of the proprietor of a once all-popular museum 
of odds and ends, Steele says: ‘ He is descended in 
a right line, not from John Tradescant, as he him- 
self asserts, but from the — companion 
of the knight of Mancha; and | hereby certify all 
the worthy citizens who travel to see his rarities, 
that his double-barrelled pistols, targets, coats of 
mail, his sclopeta and sword of Toledo, were left to 
his ancestor by the said Don Quixote, and by the 
said ancestor to all his progeny down to Don 
Saltero” This eminent barber and antiquary, as 
Sir Richard called him, or gimcrack whim-collector, 
as he called himself, had been in the service of Sir 
Hans Sloane as valet ; and on the principle, like 
master like man, when he set up as coflee-house 
keeper, took to collecting all manner of queer 
trifles for exhibition at his ‘Chelsea Knackatory,’ 
advertising— 


Monsters of all sorts here are seen, 

Strange things in nature as they grew so; 
Some relics of the Sheba queen, 

And fragments of the famed Bob Crusoe. 


Among the most curious curiosities of which the 
self-dubbed Don was so proud, the following may 
be noted: an elf’s arrow; a very curious young 
mermaid fish ; an instrument for scratching the 
backs of Chinese ladies ; a starved cat in the act 
of catching two mice, found between the walls of 
Westminster Abbey ; a piece of Solomon’s temple ; 
a necklace made of Job's tears ; several pieces of 
the holy cross ; Pontius Pilate’s wife’s great-grand- 
mother’s hat ; some manna from Canaan ; and the 


pope’s infallible candle. Among more modern 
relics appear, Mary of Scotland’s watch and pin- 
cushion ; Queen Elizabeth’s work-basket, and her 
chambermaid’s hat ; the king of Bohemia’s dagger ; 
the king of Morocco’s tobacco-pipe ; Queen Kath- 
arine’s wedding-shoes; the coronation swords of 
James I. and William III.; and the ‘flaming 
sword’ of the Conqueror, keeping company with 
the broadsword of Oliver the rotector. Nor 
must we forget to mention the two arrows once 
belonging to Robin Hood, and the lance wielded 
by Tow How Sham, king of the Darien Indians, 
with which that doughty savage killed six Span- 
iards, and, that he might not forget the circum- 
stance, ornamented the weapon with half-a-dozen 
teeth, taken from the jaws of his fallen foes. Quite 
as rich in the way of relics was the collection of 
Richard Greene, exhibited in Lichfield in 1786, 
for it contained a piece of the Confessor’s shroud, 
and a fragment of Wickliffe’s cope ; a pair of kid 
mittens once worn by the Queen of Scots; a pair 
of buckskin gloves worn by George II. on the field 
of Dettingen ; a ribbon that had bound the neck 
of Queen Anne, and another of orange-watered 
tabby that had decked the person of William the 
Silent. These, however, are but commonplace 
things beside the two ribs of Richard IL, the lock 
of hair rifled from the head of the sister of Henry 
VIII. (the princess who, after queening it in 
France for a few months, became the wife of her 
brother’s favourite, Brandon, Duke of Suffolk) ; 
and the piece of dried flesh cut from the body of 
the consort of Henry of Agincourt, three hundred 
and nine years after her death. The last horrible 
relic had a fit companion in a snuff-box made of the 
skin of a malefactor executed at Warwick, tanned 
and turned in an engine lathe. Another historical 
curiosity that had a place in Greene’s museum 
was part of the wooden porch under which Lord 
all general of the Parliamentary forces, stood 
when he was killed by a shot from the battlements 
of the great steeple of Lichfield Cathedral, the shot 
passing first through the aforesaid porch ; but 
more interesting in these days of breech-loaders is 
it to know that there existed ‘a magazine gun, 
made in Italy in the year 1666, which, when loaded 
at the butt-end, may be discharged five times in 
less than half a minute by moving a short regulator 
or handle.’ 

As a rule, the fancy of a collector is more limited 
in its range. Pope, describing a miser’s spend- 
thrift heir making ducks and drakes of his wealth, 
by squandering it upon things he can neither under- 
a nor appreciate, and destined to be scattered 
by the auctioneer’s hammer, enlightens us respect- 
ing the peculiar hobbies of some of the great 
collectors of his day, in the lines: 


He buys for Topham, drawings and designs ; 
For Pembroke, statues, dirty gods, and coins ; 
Rare monkish manuscripts for Hearne alone ; 
And books for Mead, and butterflies for Stone. 


One collector will pride himself upon peeing 
hundreds of ‘missals wrought by hooded monks ;’ 
another upon lumbering his walls with old 
tures, a of which might justly be labelled 
like that of which Dickens was the proprietor: 
‘You are not expected to admire this!’ Auto- 

phs, gems, cameos, shells, fossils, weapons, 
aa end trifactions, have had their devotees. 
One man has a mania for collecting spoons of all 
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and countries; another prefers knives and 
forks ; and others, keys, pebbles, buttons, or 


postage-stam One humble individual formed a 
museum of Steel pens. A king of ne 
boasted the ion of above nine thousan 
eopies of the Bible ; and a nicotine-loving American 
revelled in a treasury of pipes, of which he could 
eount three foros | and sixty-five specimens in 
meerschaum, brier, glass, china, and clay. 

A Leicestershire clergyman, when he died in 
1776, left behind him thirty gowns and cassocks, a 
hundred pair of breeches, a hundred pair of boots, 
and four hundred pair of shoes, eighty wigs 
{although he never hid his own hair with one), 
eighty wagons and carts, fifty saddles, thirty wheel- 
barrows, sixty horses, fifty dogs, two hundred 
shovels and pickaxes, two hundred and forty-nine 
razors, and so many walking-sticks, that a toyman 
paid his executors eight pounds for the lot. Wi 
and walking-sticks were the especial vanities of Mr 
William Evans, sometime principal clerk in the 

rothonotary’s office for Anglesea, Carnarvon, and 

erioneth ; and so highly did he value them, that 
he bequeathed one of each to three different 
maiden ladies for whom he had in turn felt a ten- 
derness in early life. Lord Petersham, a noted 
dandy in his day, also owned a famous collection 
ef walking-canes ; but teas, snuffs, and snuff-boxes 
were the things he most delighted in. When 
Captain Gronow paid him a morning call at 
a House, he found Lord Petersham busily 
e in the manufacture of a new blacking, 


which he prophesied would supersede all others. | This 


*The room into which we were ushered,’ says the 
eaptain, ‘was more like a shop than a gentleman’s 
sitting-room ; all around the walls were shelves, 
upon which were placed tea-canisters containing 
Congou, Bohea, Souchong, Pekoe, Gunpowder, 
Russian, and many other teas, all the best of their 
kind. On the other side of the room were beautiful 
jars, with names in gilt letters of innumerable 
inds of snuff, and all the necessary apparatus for 
moistening and mixing. Other shelves, and many 
of the tables, were covered with a great number of 
— snuff-boxes ; for Lord Petersham had 
perhaps the finest collection in England, and was 
supposed to have a fresh box for every day in the 
year. I heard him, on the occasion of a delightful 
eld light-blue Sévres box he was using being 
admired, say, in his lisping way: “ Yes, it is a nice 
summer box, but mtr not do for winter wear.”’ 
Serjeant Buzfuz, advocating the cause of the 
Goswell Road widow, asks: ‘ Who troubles himself 
about a warming-pan?’ Well, M. Nestor Roque- 
plan, a French man of letters, troubled himself 
considerably about that comforting article of 
furniture, actually devoting a gallery in his house 
to its honour, where visitors might enjoy the 
privilege of beholding the identical warming-pans 
that had once taken the chill off the sheets of 
Mary of Scotland, Catharine de’ Medici, Gabrielle 
d’Estrees, Diana de Poitiers, Mademoiselle de la 
Vallitre, Mademoiselle de Fontange, Madame Pom- 
swe and Marie Antoinette. Another eccentric 
renchman was a bean enthusiast; he wrote a 
book (which never got beyond manuscript) upon 
the history of haricots, and their influence upon 
humanity ; and rejoiced in collecting beans from 
all quarters of the globe, and carefully labelling and 
arranging them. Some of these were costly acquisi- 
tions, for he did not hesitate to pay any price for 


a rarity, giving, for instance, five hundred francs 
for five Chinese beans unfamiliar to European 
haricot eaters ; and his death was hastened by the 
mysterious disappearance of some Japanese beans, 
upon which he set especial value. 

Not very long ago, a poverty-stricken old man 
drew his last breath in a miserable attic in Paris, 
who left little else behind him save a heap of corks, 
souvenirs of long-past 


Reckless days and reckless nights, 

Unholy alias and tipsy fights ; 
for he had been rich and gay once upon a time, 
and might have sung with Captain Morris : 


In life I’ve rung all changes through, 
Run every pleasure down! 


It had been a life-long custom with him to pre- 
serve every cork drawn for the delectation of him- 
self and his friends, and inscribe upon it the date 
of drawing and tlie particular occasion upon which 
the bottle was opened; so that his cupboard of 
corks was actually a record of his life. Upon a 
champagne cork was written: ‘Bottle emptied 
12th May 1843 with M. B——, who wished to 
interest me in a business by which I was to make 
ten millions; this affair cost me fifty thousand 
francs ; M. B—— escaped to Belgium—a caution 
to amateurs!’ Upon another was written: ‘Cork 
of Cyprus wine, of a bottle emptied on the 4th 
of December 1850, with a dozen fast friends. Of 
these I have not found one to help me in the 
day of my ruin: their names are annexed below, 
is strange and sad autobiographical collection 
was methodically arranged in chronological order, 
ready for the hoe its unhappy owner hoped it 
wi uid find in some public museum or philosopher's 
study. There was some reason in the cork-saver’s 
madness, which is more than can be said for the 
mania afflicting another individual with a pas- 
sion for funeral escutcheons. This collecting freak 
was, however, only a part of his madness, his sole 
enjoyment in life being attending funerals; and 
he would travel any distance for the — of 
playing the part of mourner to a man he had 
never y Sell When, by indulging this extra- 
ordinary fancy, he had solnest himself to poverty, 
he still contrived to amuse himself in the same 
way, by bribing the hearse-driver to let him travel 
inside with the co until, one very hot day, it 
came to pass that, when the driver opened the door 
of the hearse, he discovered two dead bodies within, 
one coffined, and one uncoffined. The escutcheon 
collector had found an appropriate end ! 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
CHAPTER XVII.—GOOD-BYE BY PROXY. 


Wir Batty died Batty’s secret ; or rather, the 
key of the mystery, which the poor fellow himself 
knew not how to use, was buried with him. In 
spite of all our pains, and my father spared neither 
his purse nor his trouble in the investigation, the 
village idiot’s possession of those golden coins 
remained unaccounted for; while, of course, his 
own explanation of it, disproved though it had 
been in one important particular, lived and throve 
in men’s minds, like an ill weed, wherever the soil 
was rank, My yen. cousin did not tarry with 
us to see its full growth ; and, notwithstanding =I 


foresaw that his sudden departure must needs 
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foster it, we were glad that he readily fell in with 
my father’s proposition, that he should leave Gat- 
combe, and travel with his sister. The suggestion 
‘was made to him on the very evening on which 
the news arrived of Batty’s decease, for Cecil was 
thrown by it into such a state of nervous depres- 
sion, that it aroused our fears for his reason. It 
seemed to me—for youth imagines all passions to 
be enduring—that he would never smile again. 
He was, however, perfectly collected in his words 
and manner, and asked of me, next morning, a 
certain favour, with the air of one upon his death- 
bed, who demands a last service of his friend. 

‘So soon as I am gone,’ said he, ‘dear Fred., 
take this to Ruth ;’ outie gave me a small packet. 
‘Be very gentle with her, for my sake. 1 shall 
never see her more, I know.’ 

‘But, indeed, I hope you will, said I, most 
honestly, for in our ter trouble about his 
health and mind, the old regret for his attachment 
to the girl had almost faded away. ‘ When we see 
you next, you will be your old self again, and this 
foul slander slain.’ 

‘Yes, it must be slain, said he thoughtfully. 
‘It will never die out; and while it lives, Fred, 
my life is not worth the having. Tell her I said 
that. I can trust you to tell her all, I know. Tell 
her that I love her now more dearly than ever, 
though I am about to put half the world between 
us.” [He was going to South America.] ‘She will 
not stay here, perhaps ; but if she needs aught at 
any time, I have told her to write to you. I 
remember how those last words of the Merry King 
were wont to touch you: “Don’t let poor Nelly 
starve.” Well, Ruth is more to me than Nelly 
was to him a thousand times, and I am more to 

ou than the brother to whom he made appeal. 
will see to this 

‘Of course, dear Cecil,’ assented I. ‘Can I do 
anything more for you ?’ 

Fred. ; there is nothing more to do; but try, 
when we are gone, to think a little kindlier of 
Jane. She is ee, for my sake, a — y home, 
and the person she loves best in the world, though 
to no purpose.’ 

I felt confused, as I well might, and stammered 
out some commonplace about one who was dear 
to him being always dear to us; but, ‘1 don’t 
mean that,’ he said. ‘You are all angry with her 
—you especially, I know—about this very matter 
that is driving me away. She does not take it 
enough to heart, you think, since it has crushed 
me; she is glad that Batty is dead, and was not 
greatly grieved at Waller’s death. Well, all that 
is not her fault. Her ——— are very strong, 
but they are narrow. She loves only a few people 
in the world ; the rest are nought to her; but we 
whom she does love should pardon her. She 
would have me treat this dreadful charge with 
indifference, and is impatient at what she deems 
my weakness. I sometimes think that she should 
have been the brother, and I the sister. But she 
loves me dearly, notwithstanding, Fred., and let 
that move your heart towards her, though it moves 
you nothing that she loves yourself. We are 
almost one, red., Jane and I’ 

The tender earnestness of his tone was inde- 
scribable ; in his anxiety that his sister should 
oe our good-will, it was easy to see that he 

, for the may forgotten his own sorrows. 
1 promised him all I could, and then, at his own 


desire, departed to do his errand at Wayford. He 
wished to hear tidings of Ruth from — lips 
before left but ution not 
to see her again, so as as of jicion 
attached bie of had a duis her 
brother’s death, was unalterable. 

Accordingly, I went to Wayford, where Ruth 
was now residi 
by the river. I not seen her for many weeks, 
except on the occasion when she was carried forth 
half-dead from the mouth of the sand-pit ; and the 
change in her ge for the better struck me 
as quite marvellous. She was sad and depressed, 
of course, and her melancholy became her, as it 
becomes all beauties who are somewhat lacking 
in refinement of expression. She was, it is true, 
attired far more tastefully than usual in a black 
silk dress, with a little white collar, the shape of 
which I recognised at once—and indeed her whole 
costume was the gift of Eleanor ; but her tone and 
manner were also no longer what they had been ; 
their roughness had been smoothed away ; while 
the provincialism of her very speech, though still 
noticeable, was so sublimed that it seemed rather 
an attractive eccentricity than the coarse burr it 
had been. Sorrow, I knew, was said to be a great 
refiner, but such a change as this was beyond 
Sorrow’s power to have effected; and Love, I 
knew, was even a greater magician. But was this 
girl in love? I doubted it, as well I might, for 

not Cecil himself confessed his doubt? If 
this change was due to mere culture, derived from 
association with him, how often must he have seen 
her, what pains must he have taken with her, and 
how apt a pupil must she have shewn herself to 
be! This cutidetion of the mystery was possible, 
for although Cecil’s own nature was under no 
obligation to letters for its sensitiveness and 
delicacy, he was fully alive to their civilising 
influence. 

Ruth received me with a little flush of surprise, 
but with perfect self-possession. It was very kind 
of ‘Master Fred.’ to come and see her, considering 
what things she knew had been said against her, 
and in what ill favour she was held at the Manor- 
house. That was only natural, she owned, but yet 
it was not her fault. 

To this I readily assented; nor could I help 
adding a little compliment upon the marvellous 
beauty which alone was to blame in the matter. 

‘Mr Cecil says that I am beautiful,’ sighed she, 
‘so I suppose it must be true; but it would be 
better, it seems, for poor girls to be born plain.’ 

There was a bitterness in her tone which led 
me to avoid discussion ay this subject, and 
I at once entered upon the business on which 

e opened the et in my presence; it con- 
tained a long heent what seemed quite a little 
fortune in bank-notes. The latter she shewed me 
with a quiet smile. ‘ Your cousin is very generous,’ 
said she. ‘ Will you think ill of me for accepting 
such a sum ?” 

‘Far from it, said I. ‘In my opinion, it is his 
duty to provide for you in his absence ; and since 
the duration of it is indefinite, it was n 
to make an ample provision. When that is gone, 
he bade me say—what I am very glad to repeat— 
that you have only to apply to me, Rue. 

She shook her head, with a grateful, but sad 
smile. ‘No, Master Fred. This will be more than 
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sufficient for me, until the time comes when I shall 
make my own living.’ 

‘ Well, well, let us hope so, Ruth. But, remem- 
ber, you are now alone in the world, without poor 
Richard to work for you.’ 

She turned quite white at this mention of her 
brother, and sat down. She had hitherto been 
standing, out of mechanical respect, perhaps, for 
a visitor from the Manor-house, for, though she 
called me Master Fred., she was never otherwise 
familiar. 

‘Don’t of Richard, said she. ‘Though he 
was near his end, and could never have seen 
another summer, I would give ten times this sum, 
if I had it, to see him sitting yonder in his old 
place in the chimney-corner. And yet, again, 
sometimes at night here,’ she added, with a 
shudder, ‘when 1 seem to hear him coughing in 
his room, that terrifies me.’ 

‘You must not live here, alone, Ruth, any 
longer,’ returned I. ‘It is bad for you to do so, 
and now you are so rich, there will be no occasion. 
You can easily get some old school-friend out of 
the village to come and stay with you. 

*O no,’ said she thoughtfully ; ‘I shall not stay 
at Gatcombe now. I shall leave this at once.’ 

‘Not for a day or two, I hope,’ said I, ‘since 
Cecil goes to-morrow, 

‘I understand,’ said she, blushing deeply : ‘Gat- 
combe folk would say that I had gone with him’ 

‘They say anything but their prayers, as Aunt 
Ben says, Ruth, so indeed it is but too likely.’ 

‘Yes ; if they do not spare Mr Cecil, but credit 
even him—at least some of them do—with having 
killed poor Richard, what would they not say of 
me? Not that I care, Master Fred., one pin for 
such as they,’ she added vehemently ; ‘but there is 
Mr Cecil himself to be considered.’ 

‘Well, he has certajnly enough to bear of 
slander, as it is, Ruth. What is your opinion of 
poor Batty’s wild story ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me, Master Fred. I cannot bear to 
think about it, for when I do so, there comes into 
my mind a story that I have read about the devil 
assuming a human form in order to work evil: 
suppose he really did take your cousin’s shape— 
and surely that is not more unlikely, than that Mr 
Cecil himself should have done that of which he is 
accused,’ 

‘That is true, said I, smiling; ‘still, I don’t 
think it was the devil. In what book did you 
find so weird a story ? 

‘In one of these,’ said she, throwing open the 
cupboard of the dresser, in which was piled quite 
a little library. ‘Mr Cecil has given me all those 
books ; perhaps you will amuse yourself with them 
for a little, while I read his letter and reply to it.’ 

If she had been a lady in Mayfair, in place of a 
cottar’s daughter, she could not have made this 
suggestion with more sang-froid and as a matter of 
course ; whereas, six months ago, to offer a chair 
and a glass of milk would have embarrassed her, 
besides exhausting her whole resources of enter- 
tainment. The secret of this transformation lay 
partly, as I now found out, in the books themselves, 
the majority of which were modern dramas. Ruth 
had studied life, as it were, from the lay-figure, 
which, if not so good as the living model, can do 
wonders for an artist of imagination ; and I began 
to comprehend that allusion of Cecil’s to Ruth’s 
dramatic talents which had so excited my surprise. 


tp, 


‘And have you read all these books, Rue?’ 
inquired I, forgetting, in my astonishment, that I 
was interrupting her in the act of literary com 
sition. As it happened, she did not hear ine, being 
exceedingly engrossed with her occupation, the 
difficulties of which were obviously 
very great. With head aslant, she sat at the deal 
table pursuing every up-stroke of the pen with a 
grave movement of her head, and every down- 
stroke with a severe pursing of her ‘ cupidon’ lips. 

What a charming ‘secretary, or confidential 
page, thought I, would she make upon the boards, 
and what a credit she would be to a play, if she 
could only act the part as well as she looked it. I 
watched her in silence till her task was done, and 
she was folding up the letter, and then reiterated 
my 

‘ Have you read all the books, Rue, in this eup- 
board 

‘The story-books? Yes, all, Master Fred.’ 

‘ And the plays ?” 

‘Oh, the plays I have learned almost by heart,’ 
answered she simply. ‘Mr Cecil nex fe me to 


learn the words that the heroine has to speak in 


each, and I found it just as easy to learn the rest. 


you know, 


One likes to know what is said to one, 
as well as what one has to say one’s self. 

‘Quite right, said I; ‘though Lady Repton 
used to compare the conscientiousness of that 
course of conduct with that of the gentleman who 
blacked himself all over to perform Othello. So 
- — to recite to Cecil, did you, from these 
plays 

‘He wished it, said she, not apologetically, but 
as one who gives an all-suflicient reason. 

‘ But it gave you pleasure for its own sake, did it 
not, Rue 

‘IT am not sure,’ answered she doubtfully. ‘ When 
I did well, I liked it, because I saw that I had 
pleased him ; but when I forgot my part, or spoke 
it ill, I was very sorry.’ 

‘But how strange that he should have set you 
such a task at all!’ mused I, more to myself than 
interrogatively. ‘Though, to be sure, he is very 
fond of plays. 

‘I think Mr Cecil thought it was the quickest 
way of making me a little more like a lady,’ was 
Ruth’s unaffected reply. 

‘If such was his object,’ said I gallantly, ‘I am 
sure that your diligence has been well rewarded. 
The process has been most successful, I do assure 

ou, and I have been wondering ever since I came 
ere how its eflect had been produced.’ 

‘No: have you really!’ said she, her face light- 
ing up with pleasure. ‘I am so glad to think that 
all his pains have not been thrown away.’ 

‘On the contrary, Rue, they have borne magie 
fruit; and, besides, what an advantage you will 
find it, now that you are likely to be alone for a 
time, to have acquired a taste for reading. If you 
want more books, you have only to let me know, 
for we have plenty of them up at the Manor- 
house.’ 

‘ Play-books ?’ inquired Ruth eagerly. ‘I mean 
like these.’ 

‘Well, no: there are plenty of plays, but they 
are all old ones, [ am afraid, a such as—con- 
sidering the object you have in view—will do you 
more harm than good. I will look out, however, 
such as I think likely to suit you, and you shall 
have them to-morrow.’ 
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Her eager face darkened at the word, which it 
was plain reminded her of Cecil’s abrupt departure 
| and doubtful return. 

‘Thank you, Master Fred.) sighed she. ‘Tell 
him—tell Mr Cecil for me, that I will lay all he 
has said to heart, and do my best to please him. I 
will do that even if he never comes back, he may 
be sure.’ 

‘Oh, but he will come back, and very soon, I 
hope,’ said I cheerfully. ‘This mystery about your 
brother’s death shall 
at whatever cost ; and even if it be not, my cousin 
will think less seriously of this absurd slander 
some day, or find himself unable to keep away 
from you. I’m sure, if I were he, I should find it 
very difficult myself’ 

This little compliment, which had more truth in 
it than I should have thought possible previous to 
this interview, and which I paid in my best 
manner, was utterly thrown away. 

‘No, no,’ answered she sadly; ‘he will never 
come home again, nor back to England, until all is 
made clear. He says so here, and he has sworn it 
to me before.’ 

There was more disappointment, as I fancied, in 
her tone than distress, or, still less, despair. Yet 
it was plain that she entertained but very slight 
hope of his return at all. The conclusion | arrived 
at, on the whole, was so far consonant with my 
first impressions of the matter, that I did not think 
the girl was what is called ‘in love with Cecil :’ 
but she was evidently attached to him by the bond 
of deep respect, and also by that of gratitude. She 
reminded me of some young girl who, wooed by 
an old man to whom she owes all she has in the 
world, would love him if she could, and endeavours 
to do so, but only with partial success. 

‘You will give this letter to Mr Cecil, were her 
last words, spoken with feeling, but without any 
passionate emotion, ‘with my loving duty; and 
tell him I shall be patient, and never, never forget 
him.’ 


If she had really loved him, was it possible that 
the sense of inferiority of her own position could 
be still so keen as to compel her to call him ‘ Mr 
Cecil?’ I thought not. 


The next day, Cecil departed. The leave-taking 
between us was a very sad one; more so, I do 
believe, even on his side, because of the act of 
separation, than by reason of its cause. For he and 
I were dear to one another as brothers ; nay, dearer, 
for we had never experienced those fraternal 
quarrels, which are not always the renewals of 
love, nor used that excessive frankness too often 
peculiar to fraternity, which makes it and friend- 
ship such different things. Some excuse was 
afforded, by the painful circumstances under which 
he departed, for the contrast between the farewells 
of the household in his own case and in that of his 
sister; but even as it was, I felt pained on her 
account. It was evident she did not leave a single 
friend behind her. I threw into my own adieu, 
therefore, from compassion, a warmth which was 
not wholly genuine ; and she held my hand in a 
long, lingering clasp, that seemed to k me for 
the effort. The rector and Eleanor had taken 
leave of my cousins on the previous evening, but 
the latter came down at the moment of their 
departure to repeat her good wishes. She offered 
her cheek to Cecil, which he kissed with a grateful 


cleared up, my father says, | tha 


blush ; but when she would have embraced his 
—<— Jane drew back, and held out her gloved 
and. 

‘We shall see you soon again, I trust, dear 
Cecil,’ said I. 

‘I trust so, too, Fred. But not here, he added 
in a low voice. ‘I shall never see Gatcombe more. 
You will write to me about your dear selves, and 
—and—Ruth. No money will be spared, your 
father has promised me, to remove the fatal barrier, 

‘My dear Cecil, we shall be late for the train; 
interrupted Jane, in her sharp decisive tones. I 
drew back from the wheels; the horses started ; 
and Cecil’s sentence remained unfinished. I knew, 
of course, what he would have said: but, doubt- 
less, Jane imagined that he was leaving some 
message for Ruth Waller. Her countenance 
darkened ; her colour deepened, as was her way 
— angry ; the last look Fos upon her face was 
a frown. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—IN WHICH MY FATHER INCURS 
THE CONTEMPT OF ALL SENSIBLE PEOPLE. 


My forebodings as to the melancholy that would 
fall on Gatcombe after Cecil’s departure, were more 
than fulfilled. Before his coming, I had been well 
content, since friendship was unknown to me ; but 
having known it, there was now a void in my life 
which nothing could fill. Eleanor, indeed, was 
left ; but I seldom saw her, for she was forbidden 
to visit the Manor-house by old Mr Bourne, whose 
wish was law to his son, though he obeyed it un- 
willingly ; while the Rectory doors were, of course, 
closed against myself. The home of my youth had 
lost its joys for me : 


From end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 
I found no place that did not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend. 


So vexed was I with all that had contributed to 
his departure, that my heart was once more steeled 
against Ruth, and instead of taking her the 

romised books at once, I delayed doing so for ten 
Sen: and when I did visit Wayford, she had left 
the village, no one knew whither, unless indeed 
Cecil knew. ‘This, however, could scarcely be the 
case, since under cover to me he addressed a letter 
to her—written at sea—which I was of course 
unable to deliver. The tone of his epistle to 
myself was very tender; he called to mind our 
years of companionship, unsullied by dispute ; our 
common and pursuits; the homely 
joys he should never share again; and bared his 
whole loyal heart. 

‘When your first play comes out, dear Fred., I 
will come and see it from the antipodes itself, if I 
be there. Don’t give way to despondency.’ [This 
was in allusion to a letter I had sent him to Liver- 
pool, and which he received the day he sailed] 
* You will see my face again, Fred., never fear. In 
the meantime, the play, “the play’s the thing.” 
Your Eleanor shall see you famous, and blushin 
before the footlights ; I predict it. Tell her I feel 
the kiss she gave me still burning on my cheek ; 
and give her one for me.’ 

There was little allusion to himself. He wrote 
with characteristic unselfishness, about my own 
affairs. ‘ Your father, 1 am sure, will let you take 
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own way about the stage. It is what you are| be of none. If anything was to happen to yo 
ce for; and he, on his part, only lives for you. | Fred., it would break your father’s heart, sal pa 
God bless you both.’ he is too proud to say so. That is so like a man! 
yi * May I see Cecil’s letter?’ said my father; and, of} ‘And yet, Aunt I think you would think 
I course, I placed it in his hand, though not without | it was very unlike a man, if I was to say to my 
i} misgivings. He read it, looked grave, and returned | father: “This fever frightens me ; let me go away 
} it to me without a word. It was not surprising, I | and hide somewhere out of the way of it.”’ 
i} thought, that its reference to my writing plays, as| ‘No; of course you can’t do that. But what I 
a profession, should be unwelcome to him. It | want is this: to impress on you, that if your father 
t seemed, however, that he had another cause for| should suggest your leaving Gatcombe on any 
; vity ; for he mentioned to Aunt Ben, before he | other pretence, however apparently insufficient, do 
fete the breakfast-table, that he we were | not balk him, for what he will really have in his 
going to have fever in the village. ‘Both the} mind is to save your life.’ I suppose I could not 

toddarts are down with something, which Cher-| suppress a smile, for she added vehemently: ‘If 


iW well’ _ doctor] ‘ does not like the look of” you think that there is not peril, Fred., and great 
‘Indeed? I will go and see them,’ said Aunt | peril, too, you are much mistaken. The fever is 

i Ben quickly. of the most virulent sort. If a mad dog was 
| 


¢ ou think it right,’ was my father’s quiet | known to be loose in the — you would say 
added, ‘do so.—But there is no occasion for | there was danger there, I conclude. Well, there 
you, Fred, to go into the village just at present.’ are, as it were, half-a-dozen mad dogs there loose 
Li ‘Very good, sir,’ said I carelessly, for youth is | already ; and before the week is out, there will be 
: selfishly indifferent to such matters, and I was mere pack,’ 
thinking of Cecil’s letter—‘ The cottage is Mr} This prophecy was fulfilled to the letter; the 
Bourne’s property, is it not ?’ church bell began to toll daily, and on the Sunday 

‘Yes ; and if it is fever, he has, I fear, himself | it did not ring for church, for the rector himself 
to blame for it. His cottages are the worst drained | was taken ill. No sooner did I hear this news, 
in the place; and notwithstanding that his son | than, forgetting my promise about not visiting the 
has represented the wrong he thus inflicts on the | village, 1 started for the Rectory in hot haste. At 
community, he will apply no remedy.’ the gate of the avenue, my father met me. 
| ‘ He is a wicked old wretch!’ observed Aunt Ben| ‘Fred., said he reproachfully, ‘I did not think 
4 with cheerful alacrity. ‘Nothing, I believe, is} this of you. I charged you not to come up here ; 
| sacred with him—not even human life itself.’ and you do not obey me. Beware lest He should 
| ‘ Auri sacra a has the divine hunger,’ | keep his word who says the fruit of disobedience 
i rejoined my father apologetically. is death.’ 
iy ‘Well, I hope he has? said my aunt; ‘but 1| ‘But, sir, urged I, ‘I have just heard that Mr 
4 doubt it, if it’s anything good’ Bourne has got the fever, and 1 must see Eleanor, 
Without being what is called ‘a good hater,’ | and’—— 
Aunt Ben did not lose in her Christian principles,| ‘What for?’ returned my father. ‘She is 
what many weak people are too apt to part with, | where she ought to be—by her father’s pillow ; 
an honest contempt for meanness of all kinds. In|I have just left her there. If she is fated to 
our general philanthropy and universal brother-| catch the disease, your presence will not prevent 
hood, we are sometimes inclined to open our arms | her doing so, while your life will be endangered to 
to rogues and tyrants; but my aunt knew the| no purpose. Her own lips have just besought me 
wheat from the tares, to keep you out of harm’s way; I had thought 

The Holksham doctor, in whose district Gat-| that my injunctions would have been sufficient to 
combe also lay, joined our little dinner-party that | do so, but 1 now add her entreaties to my own.’ 
evening; and though nothing was oaid at table| ‘It appears to me, sir, that you nde. make a 
about the matter, fives that his fears had been | coward of me,’ said I bitterly, for the thought of 
confirmed as to the nature of the epidemic in the | Eleanor’s peril swallowed up even consideration 
village, and that it was no longer confined to a| for my father. 
single cottage. On the next day, the church bell| ‘No, no, Fred,’ returned he tenderly. ‘It is I 
' tolled, both in the morning and in the afternoon | that am the coward ; I confess it. 
—an unprecedented occurrence at Gatcombe; and} What could I do, in return for such an avowal 
I observed that our domestics looked pale and | of affection, but take his hand and promise that 
frightened. unless Eleanor was herself attacked by the fever, 

‘Is the fever very bad ?’ asked I of Aunt Ben. | I would not pass the gates. 

‘Yes, Fred. If 1 was your father, I should send| He expressed himself as gratefully as though I 
you away. He was only saying this morning what | was thus taking measures for the preservation of 
a relief it is to him that Cecil and Jane are not | his own life instead of mine; and after dinner that 


with us. evening, for the first time referred to the contents 

‘Good Heavens!’ said I; ‘but if there is really | of Cecil’s letter, with the sense, I am sure, of my 

/ —— is not Eleanor in the midst of it ?’ having earned their calm discussion at his hands. 
*it 


is her place to be there, as the clergyman’s | The subject of my future calling—because it sug- 
daughter ; or, at least, she thinks so. Never fear our separation—was always distasteful to 
for her, Fred.: God protects his own angels. If| him; while to have to disagree with me on the 
you had seen her, as I have seen her, these last | point was still more painful. And was it possible 
two days, you would have felt sure of that.’ for however fond a father to do otherwise than 
‘So I, not being an angel, ought to leave | disapprove the idea of his son’s becoming by pro- 
Gatcombe, you think, while Nelly, and you, and | fession a writer for the stage ? 
my father run all risks ?’ He entered upon the subject characteristically 
‘Of course ; since we are of use, and you can| enough. As we strolled upon the lawn, and passed 
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into the shadow of a fragrant lime, he looked up 
into its green and murmurous depths, and quoted, 


* Be sure no laurel casts so sweet a shade? 


from Mackenzie’s Praise of a Country Life; then 
he went on to speak of the pursuit of Fame, its 
disappointments, the tardy fruition of it, and its 
unsatisfactoriness even when attained. 

1 listened ctfully, and not without gratitude 
to the generosity which led him to thus discuss 
the general question, when it would have been 
obviously so much easier for him to point out the 
folly and impracticability of my particular plan. 

‘I have mixed with the world, dear Fred. 
myself, concluded he, ‘and was once the ve 
opposite of the recluse you have known me. it 


experience can ever be of use at second hand, it’ 


should be so to you, for you know I am incapable 
of deceiving you. ‘Take this, dear boy, as truth, 
then, from your father’s lips—“a mind content 
both crown and kingdom is,” and cease to hanker 
after what is not even gold, but worthless tinsel.’ 

I did not answer, for I naturally imagined, from 
his words, that my case had been considered and 
finally adjudicated upon. Then he laid his hand 
upon my shoulder, and added sadly: ‘ But perhaps, 
Fred., your mind is not content ?” 

‘It is not, sir,’ said I,‘I own. I have, it is true, 
no reason to complain of anything that you have 
done for me,’ 

‘Nor left undone ?’ inquired my father quickly. 

‘No, sir; nor left undone. I do not regret that 
I have never been at school.’ I knew what was 
in his thoughts: the consciousness that he loved 
to have me with him, and shrank from ing 
with me, sometimes made him reproach himself 
—quite unnecessarily, as I still think—for not 
having intrusted my education to other hands. 
‘It is impossible that my boyhood could have 
been more happy ; and, indeed, until quite lately, 
my whole life. But’—— Here I hesitated ; for 
how could I tell him that his love, and the home 
he had made so pleasant, no longer sufficed me. 

‘You would say that Gatcombe is but a dull 

lace, Fred., now that Cecil is gone. Well, it is 
ut natural that you should feel it so, I have 
made up my mind to part with you for a time. 
You go to college.’ 

‘Very good, sir; if it so pleases you.’ 

‘That means, it would not pa you, Fred. ? 
Yet, to most lads, college is a pleasant place ; and 
that companionship you now miss would there be 
supplied to you in abundance, 

‘But I am not fit to go to college, said ‘I 
know little or nothing that is taught there—not 
that I blame you for that, sir, for I have no desire 
for such knowledge ; but such is the case, as you 
well know,’ 

‘What do you want, Fred. ?’ inquired my father, 
not angrily, but with the vehemence of one who 
wishes to know the worst at once. ‘You don’t 
wish to go and live jn London by yourself, at your 
age, surely, in a to carry the citadel of Fame at 
your pen’s 

‘I should like to try my fortune, sir, with—on 
—in dramatic writing. Of course, I seem very 
young for such an experiment ; but Lady Repton 
tells me that all I need is knowledge of practical 
details, which I can only acquire by observation. 
You have told me yourself that my talents as a 
playwright are far from contempaible Perhaps 


you are wrong in so judging; and perhaps m 
own self-confidence is misplaced ; but if 
shall soon find it out. I can but try, you know: 
all I ask is a fair field.’ 

_My father looked at me with an affectionate 
pity. 

murmured, ‘to train him to 

this use ; 

Deceitful arts, that nourish discontent. 

‘Nay,’ said I; ‘the art you have taught me to 
admire, so far from making me discontented, has 
been the greatest pleasure of my life, and is so.’ 

He smiled to see me so eager to defend him 
from himself, but shook his head. ‘I never 
dreamed that po would have taken our little 


recreations so fully in earnest, lad. Indeed, 
indeed, it will not do. The glories of the stage, 


Like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 
But looked to near, have neither heat nor light.’ 


‘ Well, let me look at them near, and find them 
so’ urged I. ‘Then I will acknowledge my error. 
Jf I fail, it will not break my heart.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, dear lad, said my 
father gravely. 


‘ Full little knowest thou, who hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to ride ; 

To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in feverish discontent ; 

To 8 to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart, through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, then find thyself undone. 


You are not of the family of the Thickskins. The 
noble savage, however noble, is not fitted to 
contend against a race that is clothed in armour, 
or, rather, that is pachydermatous. My dear Fred.,’ 
added my father, drawing himself up, and speak- 
ing with a scorn of which I did not think his 
nature capable, ‘you have no idea of the gross- 
ness of the people with whom you would have to 
do—their vulgarity, their jealousies, their—— 
Is it possible that Lady Repton has deceived you 
in this matter? I thought I ceuld have trusted 
her to have told you the whole truth. 

‘She did not seem to like theatrical managers,’ 
said I demurely ; ‘and she told me that the stage 
would be a delightful profession if it were not for 
the actors and the actresses.’ 

My father laughed at this, and rubbed his 
nein: and I hastened to press what I considered 
to be my advantage. 

‘I daresay the stage is a corrupt school, sir; but 
then I don’t wish to go on the stage, but to write 
for it. You have often told me that you believe 
I have good principles; and, thanks to you, 1 
trust it is so. 

What though I on a sledge be drawn, 
And mangled by a hind, 

I do defy the traitor’s power ; 

He cannot harm my mind, 


‘Your quotation is not a happy one,’ observed 
my father coldly, ‘since its author the 
me of his own short life in misusing his talents 
to the worst of purposes,’ [The unfortunate Chat- 
terton was never forgiven by my father for having 
feloniously imitated, and, still worse, for 
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occasionally surpassed his favourites, the old 
English poets.} ‘I was not, however, referring to 
the mere vices of the stage, from which, I believe, 
you would, for more than one reason, be preserved’ 
(here I blushed, for I knew that he referred to my 
love for Eleanor), ‘so much as to the low standard 
of morals ange ay which, as I have been told on 

ood authority, is held by those connected with it. 

ou are very young and impressionable; and 
even if it were otherwise, the influence of constant 
contact with shallow, vulgar natures must needs 
be baneful. I cannot let you go, Fred., from my 
side into the midst of so many perils. If I had 
friends in London who could offer you a home— 
any relative, such as your Aunt Ben, for instance— 
I would not balk you of your humour, fantastic as 
it would seem to most fathers. But, as it is, dear 
Fred., I must say “No” decisively. When this 
trouble in the village is over, we shall all need 
change, and perhaps we three may go up to town 
together ; and then you shall try your luck as you 
desire, and plumb the depths of ocean safely from 
the shore.’ 

I had bowed my head when he said ‘No, in 
disappointment, but in submission ; for, eagerly 
as I longed to enter life upon my own account, my 
father’s will was law to me; and now that it 
seemed he himself was after all about to place me 
in the very path I would have chosen, I could 
scarcely find words to express my gratitude and 


oy. 

‘Well, well, my lad, said he, embracing me 
fondly, ‘I have no doubt that all wise men will 
say I spoil you. Don’t tell Aunt Ben that I have 
given in thus far to your wild fancies, or she will 
think I have taken leave of my senses. She will 
have no objection, however—it I know the sex— 
to stay a few months in town.—And now let us go 
in, for it is getting cold’ 

He shivered, not, as I fancied, for the reason he 
assigned, for it was a warm windless night, but 
because the thought, that all our quiet days 

ther at Gatcombe were nigh sated, struck a 
chill to his very heart. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


In many quarters a desire is expressed that 
young men could be taught and trained to become 
administrators as they are to become chemists or 
mathematicians. It is felt that administrative 
capacity does not advance in proportion with the 

eneral growth of the country in enlightenment. 

t is notorious that in the navy and in the army 
the best and most capable men are not brought 
forward as they ought to be, and have no better 
chance of service or promotion than the incapables. 
This could not happen with a proper system of 
scientific education, or with a proper method of 
selection. The spread of scientific education 
through the country generally would have an 
important influence in clearing away the diffi- 
culties that beset this question. 

To insure good selection there must of course 
be competent selectors. And herein lies a grave 
difficulty ; for who shall select the selectors? We 
trust the Commission on Scientific Education, who 
have adjourned over the Long Vacation, will be 
moepeeed with an answer on this point. It is said 


that a portion of the evidence they have collected 
will be shortly published. 

The dredging expeditions to the deep sea within 

the past three years, as noticed at the time in this 
Journal, have given rise to a grand theory of 
oceanic currents, in which are included the various 
gees of temperature, density, and animal 
ife brought to light by those expeditions. Ani- 
mals native to the Arctic seas have been found 
in southerly latitudes, and to account for their 
presence in these regions, the existence has been 
assumed of a cold current far below the surface, 
in which the animals were drifted down. Under- 
currents and up-and-down currents are supposed 
to be the means by which the equilibrium of the 
ocean is maintained ; but Captain Spratt of the 
royal navy, who has had much experience in 
marine surveying, contends that the theory recently 
put forth has no foundation in fact, and that no 
currents prevail in the deep parts of the sea. He 
shews that the conclusions arrived at are based 
on a mistaken interpretation of surface-current 
phenomena, and that the mistake originated in 
faulty methods of observation. Captain Spratt’s 
views and arguments are printed at length in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Socicty, and may therefore 
be discussed by all interested in the question ; and 
will doubtless be duly weighed by Dr Carpenter, 
who is about to make another exploration in the 
Mediterranean. 

A disease in which the whole of the human 
body becomes infested with minute worms has 
long been known in Germany, where the habit 
of eating raw ham and half-cooked sausage widely 
prevails. This flesh-worm disease has made its 
appearance in this country, as is said, for the first 
time. At a farmhouse in Cumberland, the mistress, 
her daughter, and a man-servant were taken ill, 
and suffered acute pains, described as worse thau 
rheumatic pains, in their limbs. Dr Cobbold, in 
a lecture delivered at the Society of Arts, states 
that the pains were occasioned by thousands, 
perhaps millions of trichina burrowing and eat- 
ing their way from one part of the body to another. 
The man was the most afflicted of the three, 
probably because he had eaten most of the ‘old 
sow’ from which the disease was ‘caught’ In 
this case the meat had been grown on the farm ; 
every one knows that home-fed bacon is regarded 
as wholesome ; and the question arises: Is the 
disease spreading, and What is the remedy? To 
the latter query the answer is: Cook the meat 
thoroughly ; let it be as well done inside as out- 
side, and the trichina will be all killed. As to 
the spread of the disease, further evidence is want- 
ing. In some quarters, a disposition prevails to 
trace the origin of the worm-disease in animals 
to sewage irrigation. But, as our readers will 
remember, a scientific committee have reported 
that the crops on a sewage-irrigated farm shew no 
signs of parasites. 

Mr Lawes and Dr Gilbert, whose names are 
known to agriculturists everywhere, have made a 
long series of experiments to determine how much 
of the nitrogen supplied to a field is lost, There 
was reason to believe that some of the nitrogen 
passed away with the drainage-water, that some 
remained shut up in the soil, while another portion 
was lost by evolution from the leaves of the grow- 
ing plants. The experiments above referred to 
shewed that a considerable portion of the nitrogen 
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did remain in the soil, not having contributed to 
increase of crop ; but still there was a large amount 
unaccounted for, and this, on further investiga- 
tion, was proved to have been lost in drainage. On 
this, Messrs Lawes and Gilbert remark that, it 
being established beyond all question that land- 
drainage may carry off as nitrites and nitrates large 
quantities of the nitrogen supplied as manure, it 
becomes a matter of great practical importance to 
consider the power of different descriptions of soil 
to retain the nitrogen supplied to them, to estimate 
approximately the probable average proportion of 

e rainfall which may pass from them as drain- 
age-water, and to determine, accordingly, the best 
modes, and the best periods of the year, for the 
application of nitrogenous manures. From this it 
will be understood that farmers will more and more 
find their advantage in scientific knowledge ; and 
in the acquisition of this knowledge, their daily 
life will become more and more interesting. 

Manufacturers who make use of steam-engines 
are well aware of the importance of having some 
trustworthy means by which they can ascertain the 
amount of power expended. Indicators of various 
kinds have been constructed and aflixed to engines, 
in the hope that the desired information would 
appear ; but they fail more or less in accuracy. A 
new attempt has been made by Messrs Ashton 
and Storey of Manchester, and their Steam-power 
Meter and Continuous Indicator seems likely to fulfil 
the conditions required. This instrument not only 
measures and registers the power developed during 
a single stroke of the engine, but it measures and 
registers continuously during the whole time the 
engine is at work, whatever may be the variation 
between individual strokes; and herein consists its 
importance. In other words, the Continuous Indi- 
cator shews at all times the measure of the power 
developed by any engine to which it is applied, 
and registers the aggregate of the power during any 
required period. Without diagrams, it would be 
very difficult to describe ; but it comprises wheels, 
and springs, and a dial, and is kept in action by a 
connection with some reciprocating part of the 
engine. The different — are so arranged that 
‘each unit on the dial represents one thousand 
foot-pounds per circular inch of the engine piston ;’ 
and the total work done by an engine in foot- 
pounds during any period is therefore measured 
at once by simply multiplying the number indi- 
cated on the dial by one thousand, and by the 
square of the diameter of the engine cylinder in 
inches. For convenience of reference, where the 
indicator is intended to be employed constantly for 
a particular size of engine, a separate index can be 
— on the dial for shewing at any time the 

oad on the engine in horse-power, by simply 
observing the movement recorded by the index 
during one minute. 

In practice, the indicator has been found advan- 
tageous in many ways. In manufacturing towns, 
power is hired by numerous small employers, and it 
is important to have an exact measure of the quan- 
tity to be paid for. No other instrument will give a 
correct account of the working of a marine engine in 
a rough sea. Attached to the cylinder of a blowing 
engine, it will indicate the weight of the blast 
during a given time, whatever may have been the 
variation in pressure or speed. With some modifi- 
cation, it can be used for determining the power 
given out by a turbine, under all conditions of 


pressure and velocity. It is applicable also for 
testing the amount of power required in rolling- 
mills, which is by no means the least of its merits, 

On this latter particular, the inventors state, in 
a communication read before ‘the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, that the indicator has been 
used in an iron rolling-mill in South Wales, and in 
a copper and brass tube and sheet manufactory 
near Manchester, more than a year, and with the 
best results. It shews the exceedingly variable 
nature of the work, and the great difference of 
power required for different classes of work. B 
recording the aggregate power during any i 
the Continuous Indicator supplies the means for 
forming a correct judgment as to whether the 
engine-power has been duly maintained, and 
whether at any time there has been a want of due 
economy in fuel; and the comparative merits of 
different kinds of fuel or lubricants may thereby 
be tested definitely. A remarkable case in point 
is mentioned. A large pumping-engine, when fur- 
nished with an indicator, was ek to be losing 
three-tenths of its steam-power in first raising an 
unnecessary weight, and afterwards restraining its 
descent ; thus seven-tenths of the steam-power only 
were profitably employed. Further information on 
this interesting subject is given in the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 

Where does petroleum come from? is a question 
which has excited much discussion among geologists 
in America. Dr Sterry Hunt, F.R.S., of Montreal 
answers, that while certain limestones throughout 
the United States are so largely oleiferous as at 
present, it seems unphilosophical to search else- 
where for the origin of the oil, or to imagine it to 
be derived by some unexplained process from rocks 
which are destitute of the substance. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Chicago there are enormous deposits 
of this oil-bearing limestone ; some of the houses 
in the city are built of it, and after a while present 
a smeary appearance from exudation of the oil. 
The least thickness of the mass is thirty-five feet, 
and it has been estimated from experiment that 
each square mile of it contains seven and three- 
quarter million barrels, each of forty gallons, of 
petroleum. Asa means of comparison, we mention 
that the total produce of the great Pennsylvania 
oil-region from 1860 to 1870 was twenty-eight 
million gallons. Four square miles of the Chicago 
limestone contain a greater quantity. 

The coast-surveyors of the United States are 
kept in continual anxious work by the never-ceasin 
deposits of mud at the outlets of the Mississippi. 
The bar advances seawards about three hundred 
and thirty-eight feet every year, and this movement 
and the growth of mud-lumps heighten the diffi- 
culty of keeping the channels open. With all con- 
cerned in the navigation of the river, a strong 
desire now prevails that the mouths should advance 
so far into the deep water of the gulf as to put a 
stop to the formation of bars. The mouth known 
as the South-west Pass appears to be the most 
advanced towards the desired condition ; and if the 
other outlets could be closed, the mouth of the 
Mississippi would become within the present gener- 
ation similar to that of the Amazon or Orinoco. 

Improvements in photography have been made 
known by Mr Schultz-Sellack of Berlin. He finds 
that iodide of silver is most sensitive to mechanical 
change when it has first been formed in iodine 
vapour; that the sensitiveness disappears by 
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lengthened keeping in the air, but is restored by 
ure to ile vapours. Taking advantage of 
this behaviour of the iodide, he prepares plates for 
photography, and obtains a brown picture, which is 
positive by transmitted light, by the use of a photo- 
ay negative. On further exposure to light, the 
rown colour changes to a clear blue, the shadows 
become bright, and the positive changes into a 
negative. these pictures are then washed with 
dilute solution of nitrate of silver, or are coated 
with a transparent resinous lac, they may be pre- 
served in the light. These are interesting facts, 
and well worth the attention of photographers. 
Another report of explorations beyond the Hima- 
layas has been published by Major Montgomerie, 
an enterprising officer of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. It embodies the discoveries made 
by one of the three native explorers whom he has 
so successfully employed, and whom he identifies 
as ‘the third Pundit.’ An upper road, connecting 
the country visited in 1867 with the gold-bearing 
region beyond Thok-Jalung, and the great Tengri 
Lake and Lhassa, had been heard of; and to 
discover this road, and travel along it to Lhassa, 
was the object of the third Pundit’s — 
He disguised himself as a Bisahiri; and with a 
party of Bisahiris as companions, and a few loads 
of merchandise, he made his way to the Upper 
Indus, and at Demchok found the stream to be five 
feet deep, 270 feet wide, and flowing 2,%, miles an 
hour in the month of July. Thence he travelled 
through Churkang (where a fair is held every 
month) to Rudok, a place not yet visited by Euro- 
peans, though some of the officers have been within 
twelve miles of it, and of which he determined the 
position, his assumed character saving him from 
suspicion, notwithstanding that he was summoned 
the Jongpon, or 4 


DULCIE’S DELUSION, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


‘Wuart a horrid little room!’ was Miss Miranda’s 
first remark, as she paused between the door and 
Dulcie’s bed, and contemptuously surveyed the 
little apartment. ‘ Not a thing in it either straight 
orclean!’ Dulcie lay still, looking at her, wonder- 
ing exceedingly why she had come there, nervously 
connecting her visit with Léon Evreux, and more 
than ever unpleasantly impressed by her austere 
aspect and harsh voice. But the face softened, and 
the voice was almost gentle, as Miss Miranda took 
the girl’s hand, and said: ‘I hear you have been 
very ill, my dear young lady.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ Dulcle timidly. And then 
Miss Miranda drew a chair, having dusted it, 
beside the bed, and sat down deliberately, her hands 
folded in her lap, and her eyes on Dulcie’s face. 

‘And you’ve been living in this horrid room, 
without a single thing straight in it, and looking 
as if it had never been cleaned in its life.’ [This 
was a gross libel on Madame Constant.] ‘No wonder 
you are ill. How did you do it, child ?” 

‘ Live in this room, ma’am, do you mean ?” 

‘Yes ; and go out in all weathers to teach horrid 
unruly children. How did you do it ? 

*I don’t know, said Dulcie ; ‘I did it somehow, 
as I must do it again. I had no choice, no other 
resource, when—when mamma died,’ 


and then she hitched her chair closer to the bed, 
laid one bony hand on Dulcie’s fair little fingers, 
listless on the coverlet, and said with nervous 
abruptness: ‘I wonder if you could be persuaded 
to confide in an old woman, who has not been 
kind to you, and knows it, and is heartily so 
for it—in an ill-tempered old woman, who too 
offence with you because you yielded to a natural 

outhful feeling, she would once have indulged 

erself, but resented because there was no one to 
live or to die for whom she could cherish it any 
more! I wonder if you could bring yourself to 
forgive and forget all this, my dear, and to tell me 
ali about yourself.’ 

‘ Miss Miranda!’ exclaimed Dulcie, sitting straight 
we in her surprise, ‘why are you anxious for me? 

hat am I to you?’ 

‘I don’t wonder you should say so, when I have 
left you, a lonely young girl, up in this desolate 
corner of a great big house for so long, and never 
spoken a kind word to you. But try to believe me 
now—try to realise that I wish to be your friend, 
that I am resolved to be your friend, and s 
out tome. Tell me all your life since you have 
been here.’ 

‘You are very kind indeed,’ faltered Dulcie. 
Surprise was still her strongest feeling ; and a little 
lurking distrust, having its root in her know- 
ledge that Miss Miranda and Léon Evreux were 
not strangers to one another, would not be 
driven away. And yet she was touched by the 
extraordinary and unexpected alteration in Miss 
Miranda’s look and manner, and by no means 
forgetful of Madame Constant’s change of mind 

ing the ‘old tigress.’ 

‘If you do not feel well enough to talk to me 
_ now, I will go away for the present, and come 

ck when you are better able.’ 

Miss Miranda rose with evident reluctance and a 
look of pain in her ru face, which instantly 
broke down the barrier between her and Dulcie. 
She a“ hold of her, and begged her to stay. 
‘Do not leave me,’ she said: ‘ you are only too kind. 
I will tell you anything you wish to know.’ 

The conference so strangely begun lasted long ; 
and Miss Miranda listened with interest, deep and 
sincere, despite its grim expression, to the story 
of the mother’s death, the lonely struggle, the 
sudden tedious illness. But Dulcie made no men- 
tion of Léon Evreux. 

‘ But—have you neo friends, my dear? Are there 
no friends of your mother's—I believe your rela- 
tives are in Ireland—to take some responsibility 
about you? Is there no one to help you, in this 
illness, for instance ?’ 

‘I have been helped,’ said Dulcie, who felt that 
she was being led to the point she dreaded. ‘I 
have had everything I wanted, and money to pay 
the doctor sent to me.’ 

‘Indeed! And by whom?’ 

Dulcie hesitated, glancing at the questioner, 
— steady eyes seemed to draw the truth out 
of her. 

‘By—a gentleman. I think you know him. I 
think a yr he is an artist, a drawing- 
master—M. Léon Evreux’ 

‘Ha! Then it is as I thought !” 

Miss Miranda rose, and followed by Dulcie’s 
anxious eyes, walked about the room, and then 
suddenly sat down again. 

‘I have to choose between two evils,’ she said, 


i looked at her in silence for a little, 
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‘and I choose the least. It will harm you less to 
be told the truth now, than to be ignorant of it 
until later. I do know M. Léon Evreux: he is, in 
fact, my nephew, my sister’s son—the poor fool 

ied a Frenchman—and he is not your unknown 
friend,’ 


‘He is not! He did not send me the baskets 
with fruit, and wine, and chickens, and everything 
I wanted! O Miss Miranda, then who did ?’ 

‘I did, my dear. I never meant you should 
know it, though I intended to atone for my 
unkindness to you—I have been more unkind 
than you know of—but I never dreamed of your 
being so widely mistaken,’ 

Dulcie gratefully kissed Miss Miranda’s hand, 
but irrepressible tears shone in her eyes. The 
delusion had been very dear to the innocent girl, 
and the shock of its destruction was severe. Miss 
Miranda checked her as she was striving to speak. 

‘Hush! my dear: I know all that ; I know you 
are grateful to me ; and yet you do and must hate 
me for undeceiving you. I can understand senti- 
ment when I try. And now, I am going to make 
you hate me more. Tell me, child’—there was 
a solemn air of command about Miss Miranda, 
quite too much for Dulcie—‘ how, when, and where 
you met this M. Evreux, and how much you know 
of him, 

Hesitatingly and pg a Dulcie obeyed her, 
narrating the story, so brief, but so important to 
her. Miss Miranda listened in silence, and Dulcie 

reeived that she perfectly understood how she 
iad been fascinated by the young artist. Dulcie 
acknowledged her surprise and distress at so 
suddenly losing sight of him, her pleasure in the 
idea that the anonymous presents were a link 
between them, and her now renewed apprehension 
that she might never see him more. Miss Miranda's 
first words were: ‘I earnestly hope you never may.’ 

‘Good heavens! Why?’ 

‘Because you must forget him. You must never 
think of him at all, or, if so, as—as a married man.’ 

‘Married !’ 

‘Yes, married. He made a foolish love-match, 
with a girl who had nothing but good looks to 
recommend her, like an Englishman ; and is in the 
habit of neglecting its cbligations, like a French- 
man. He is very clever, and very extravagant, 
and he and I do not agree at all. I don’t admire 
his wife—that is a matter of taste; but I do not 
approve of his flirting ways—that is a matter of 
conscience ; and if I thad not made up my mind 
already to have nothing more to do with him, this 
would decide me.’ 

*O no, pleaded Dulcie, on whose face the 
shame and the anguish she felt could be distinct] 
traced. ‘Do not—do not be angry with him. It is 
all my fault. He never told me—he never said-—— 
Oh, do not let me be the means of injuring him, 
and—his wife !’ 

‘That is true womanly,’ said Miss Miranda; ‘but 
I shall not find it easy to forgive him, though you 
ma, 


y. 

‘I I do forgive him,’ said poor Dulcie, 
through her tears. ‘I cannot forgive myself; I 
was to blame. It was my own silly vanity and 
leasure that he should notice a poor simple girl 

e me.’ 

‘You bear it well, child, and yet not, it seems 
to me, from pride merely. I dreaded the effect on 


‘There is nothing to dread, Miss Miranda. I 
deluded myself, and suffered for my delusion ; but 
all that is over. I have no more, at least not much, 
to suffer now ; and_you, who are so kind to me— 
you must think no more of this. You know,’ con- 
tinued the girl earnestly, ‘if he had meant to 
deceive me, he would not have given me up; I 
should have seen or heard more of him.’ 

‘That is true; and it brings me to telling you, 
more easily than I had hoped, that I know the 
reason why you ceased to see him so suddenly,’ 

‘ Was there anything wrong with him ?’ 

‘No; strange to say, there was something right 
with him. He had listened, by an extraordinary 
chance, to his conscience. When I heard—from 
my servant, who saw you and him together in the 
omnibus one day, but did not tell me of it until 
after you were taken ill—about his goings on, I 
sent for him, and got the truth out of him. He 
was very much astonished at my finding him out, 
and very much concerned about your illness’ 
[Dulcie sobbed]; ‘and he confessed that he had 
trifled with your feelings, and tried indirectly to 
make you believe he loved you. I suppose you 
won't approve of my saying Scoundrel! so I con- 


tent myself with remarking, Man! my dear man! . 


Then, coming to know your story, and to under- 
stand how innocent and ignorant of the world = 
were, he relented—this—man !—and as he could by 
no means bring his pride to a frank acknowledg- 
and cruel trick of suddenly disa' ing from your 
path. This plan to he found 
you not present at a lesson when he expected to 
see you; and then, finding that it might not be 
a to avoid meeting you in the neighbour- 

ood of the house, he relinquished the tuition. 
He considered his conduct fine and cow us; I 
consider it cowardly and cruel ; but I generally do 
differ with men in their opinion of themselves and 
their behaviour. He was very anxious to be 
assured of your forgiveness, and that you should 
not think ill of him. 

‘You told him—I am sure you told him that I 
would not.’ 

*I told him, my dear,’ said Miss Miranda in her 
curtest manner, ‘that, even supposing you could 
know the worst of him, I had no doubt you would 
think infinitely better of him than he deserved!’ 

Thus ended Dulcie’s delusion. 


Two days later, when her newly-found friend 
was sitting with Dulcie in the ‘ horrid room,’ which 
she had reformed considerably, but which still drew 
from her constant expressions of dis and im- 
patience, Dulcie dropped into a slumber, which it 
pleased Miss Miranda to see. 

‘The hurt is not mortal, nor even very danger- 
ous, she thought, looking at the girl’s sleeping 
face. ‘She’s young and soft, and with that per- 
fectly honest and upright nature of hers, the thing 
that ought not to be, simply ts not. A charming 
creature to those who retain the power of being 
charmed. What shall I do about her in the 
future 

Miss Miranda watched the sleeping face, but did 
not seem to find an answer in her thoughts. 

‘She’s likely to sleep on; I may as well read,’ 
said she to herself, and softly rose and hot 
book from a little shelf above Dulcie’s head.. The 
book proved to be a Bible. Miss Miranda turned 
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to the fly-leaf, and saw written thereon, in a big 
rawling school-boy hand: ‘Terence O’Connor, 

m his uncle, Sir John Dulcimer.’ 

Presently, Dulcie awoke, and saw Miss Miranda 
looking strangely at the book upon her knee. 

‘That is poor papa’s Bible,’ she said softly, but 
startling Miss Miranda. ‘If you turn the page, 
you will find his marriage and my birth in it. 

‘I have turned the page, and seen them. Your 
name is Dulcimer ?’ 

* Yes,’ said Dulcie. ‘I thought you knew.’ 

‘Only your surname ; if I had heard the other, 
it must have struck me. It is a strange name for a 

irl,’ 

Then Dulcie told Miss Miranda why she had 
been called Dulcimer, and how her mother had 
fulfilled her husband’s last behest. To all which 
Miss Miranda listened with a troubled counten- 
ance; and when the little story was concluded, 
Miss Miranda took her leave. 

‘I have to see a friend, she said, ‘on very par- 
ticular business, who is.to leave Paris to-morrow.’ 

As she crossed the garden to her own side of the 
house, Miss Miranda might have been heard to 
mutter: ‘I little thought how great an injury I 
— doing her. Pray, Heaven, 1 may not be too 

te.’ 

Miss Miranda Prinsep, whose business lay with 
Sir John and Lady Dulcimer, was not too late. Sir 
John had long been reconciled to his dead nephew’s 
memory, by the assistance of a love-match on his 
own account, in which imprudence was largely 
developed ; and being as generous as he was in- 
dolent, was delighted to have his great-niece found 
for him without any trouble on his part. He had 
no other idea, nor had his handsome wife, who 
was half his age, than that Dulcie should have a 
daughter’s share in their home, a daughter's pro- 
vision if she should leave it for a home of her 
own. 

He was delighted with Dulcie, when, with due 
reparation, on account of her health, which was to 
“ restored by a trip to Italy, he and Lady Dulci- 
mer were taken to see her. He was anxious to 
reward munificently every one who had been kind 
to poor Terence’s child, and desired most ardently 
that the villain who had robbed poor Terence’s 
widow might be hanged—an event which he felt 
certain must happen in the course of nature and 
the fitness of things. 

Madame Constant’s joy in the bettered fortunes 
of Dulcie was much alloyed by the pain of parting 
with her; but the unselfish honest-heartedness of 
the woman triumphed. Even though she might 
have to live in England, it was so pleasant that the 
dear child would not need to live on bread and 
sausage any more, or to lie in bed because she had 
no fire—that the dot of the future would be forth- 
coming, and that Dulcie would come to Paris some- 
times. In innumerable hours of knitting, Madame 
Constant dwelt on these consolations. 

Dulcie feared it was ungrateful, but she was 
relieved to be taken away in Madame Dervaux's 
absence ; and she was unspeakably grateful to her 
uncle when he insisted upon her adding to her 
farewell letter of thanks ataedests which would 
have paid the rent of the ‘ horrid room’ fourfold. 

Miss Miranda Prinsep parted with the girl, who 
owed so much to her, after a characteristic fashion. 
A very beautiful little vase of Dresden china, which 
had come into the little mother’s possession, Heaven 


knows how, was the most valuable article that 
Dulcie had; this she timidly entreated Miss 
Miranda to accept as a little remembrance of her. 

‘Certainly not,’ said Miss Miranda. ‘It’s chipped, 
my dear, and chipped china is a thing I abhor, and 
a temptation to Susan to further breakage and 
unlimited lies. Whole delf for me any day, 
rather than ip eg Dresden. It’s against my 
principles. I shan’t forget you, Dulcie, until we 
meet again ; but if I had that thing, with the head 
of the Seley knocked off its stalk, staring me in the 
face, I should be out of temper from now tiil then. 
No, no, my dear; I can do without the keepsake, 
but I could not stand the flaw.’ 


AGATHA, 


From under the shade of her simple straw hat 
She smiles at you, only a little shame-faced ; 
Her gold-tinted hair in a long braided plait 
Reaches on either side down to her waist. 
Her rosy complexion, a soft pink and white, 
Except where the white has been warmed by the sun, 
Is glowing with health and an eager delight, 
As she pauses to speak to you after her run. 


See with what freedom, what beautiful ease, 
She leaps over hollows and mounds in her race ; 
Hear how she joyously laughs when the breeze 
Tosses her hat off, and blows in her face! 
It’s only a play-gown of homeliest cotton 
She wears, that her finer silk dress may be saved ; 
And happily, too, she has wholly forgotten 
The nurse and her charge to be better behaved. 


Must a time come when this child’s way of caring 
For only the present enjoyment shall pass ; 
When she’ll learn to take thought of the dress that 
she’s wearing, 
And grow rather fond of consulting the glass ? 
Well, never mind ; nothing really can change her ; 
Fair childhood will grow to as fair maidenhood ; 
Her unselfish, sweet nature is safe from all danger ; 
I know she will always be charming and good. 


For when she takes care of a still younger brother, 
You see her stop short in the midst of her mirth, 
Gravely and tenderly playing the mother : 
Can there be anything fairer on earth ? 
So proud of her charge she appears, so delighted ; 
Of all her perfections (indeed, they’re a host), 
This loving attention to others, united , 
With naive self-unconsciousness, charms me the most. 


‘What hearts that unthinkingly under short jackets 
Are beating to-day in a wonderful wise 
About racing, or jumping, or cricket, or rackets, 
One day will beat at a smile from those eyes ! 
Ah, how I envy the one that shall win her, 
And see that sweet smile no ill humour shall damp 
Shining across the spread table at dinner, 
Or cheerfully bright in the light of the lamp. 


Ah, little fairy ! a very short while, 
Just once or twice, in a brief country stay, 
I saw you ; but when will your innocent smile 
That I keep in my mem’ry have faded away ? 
For when, in the midst of my trouble and doubt, 
I remember your face with its laughter and light, 
It’s as if on a sudden the sun had shone out, 
And scattered the shadow, and made the world bright. 
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